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peace exploded in 1914. At that time .Russia, Germany, 
and Austria had the greatest armies in the world, and 
they were the first countries to enter the war. I don't 
understand, in view of what has happened, how any 
man can keep a straight face and make that argument. 
Nations are like the men who compose them. Given 
a hostile feeling and weapons, and they will use the 
weapons. It is perfectly clear that if we are to have a 
lasting and just peatee after the great war the insane 
policy of competitive arming must be abandoned. I 
believe that must have been the President's thought 
when he used the phrase "peace without victory" in his 
speech to the Senate in January. The President knows, 
as every thoughtful person must know, that if either 
side in the European war should win an overwhelming 
military victory its faith in the efficacy of arms in the 
settlement of international disputes will be renewed and 
strengthened, and that it would not agree to the policy 
of reduced armaments. If neither side should have such 
a victory, the folly and futility of war will be plain to 
the dullest mind. Its very horrors and inconclusiveness 
would illuminate the argument and hasten the substitu- 
tion of the court and board of arbitration for the sword. 

I am convinced that if we can persuade, or compel, 
governments to reduce their military and naval estab- 
lishments every other step in the plan for a just and 
lasting peace will follow easily and naturally'. Heads of 
governments who are not inclined to quiet reasoning 
when they command great fleets and armies would then 
take a different view. The setting for war is complete 
when two heads of quarrelsome governments are heavily 
armed, but if either realizes that while his army is the 
best of its size in the world it is still not large enough 
to overrun and destroy a neighbor, he will incline to 
talk it over and settle differences some other way. 

Abolish overgrown armies and navies and there will 
at once be an opening for the Council of Conciliation, 
the Court for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, and the Board of Arbitration. If we can take 
away from the heads of governments, from the heads of 
all governments, the power to make war, or to make 
conditions that compel war, and take it so far away that 
they will forget that they ever had any connection with 
such things, the people will do the rest. The people, I 
believe, may be relied on not to condemn themselves to 
destruction. Thev will not put themselves into the hell 
of Verdun or Gallipoli. 

Mav I in closing quote two or three sentences from the 
great speech made in London by the great little Welsh- 
man, now the real head of the British Government? 
Take these words of David Lloyd George to heart : 

"I can see peace, not a peace to be a beginning of war, not 
a peace which will be an endless preparation for strife and 
bloodshed, but a real peace. Europe has always lived under 
the menace of the sword. When this war began two-thirds 
of Europe was under autocratic rule. Now it is the other 
way about, and democracy means peace. 

"Many strange things have happened in this war — aye, 
and stranger things will come and are coming rapidly. Six 
weeks ago Russia was an autocracy ; she now is one of the 
most advanced democracies in the world. 

"Today we are waging the most devastating war the world 
has ever seen. Tomorrow, tomorrow, not perhaps distant 
tomorrows, war may be abolished forever from the category 
of human crimes." 



INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION* 

By ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 

Asubvey of international politics discloses two great 
facts. The first is, that the nations have always 
refused to consider any plan for instituting an interna- 
tional government endowed with physical force. The 
second is, that the nations, by the Hague Convention for 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, ratified by 
practically all of them, besides establishing the judicial 
part of an international organization, legitimized and 
recommended international conciliation of disputant or 
belligerent nations by any nation not engaged in the 
dispute, through good offices and mediation, and also 
recommended the institution of commissions of inquiry 
by disputant nations to settle the dispute as agencies of 
international conciliation. 

This second fact is of profound importance; for the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement is, so far as it goes, 
a written constitution of the society of nations. By it 
the united nations instituted an international judicial 
organ — the Permanent Court of Arbitration, — and cer- 
tain administrative organs ancillary to the court — the 
Permanent Administrative Council and the Interna- 
tional Bureau. By it mediating nations, and commis- 
sions of inquiry instituted by disputant nations, were 
recognized as international conciliative agencies in the 
particular case. By it the processes of action of these in- 
ternational agencies and organs were prescribed. By the 
Draft Convention for a judicial Arbitration Court — 
otherwise called the Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice — the second Hague Conference instituted an addi- 
tional international organ and prescribed its processes; 
and when the nations agree concerning the manner of 
selecting the judges of this new international court and 
thus put the Draft Convention into effect, the Draft 
Convention will in fact form an additional part of the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement. The Convention 
for Pacific Settlement is, however, an incomplete writ- 
ten constitution, because it fails to institute any inter- 
national legislative organs or processes whatever, and 
because the administrative organs instituted by it, being 
only ancillary to the judicial organ, are inadequate for 
general international administrative purposes. In spite 
of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the Convention 
for Pacific Settlement, however, the fact that it exists, 
as the substantially unanimous act of all nations, is 
perhaps the most momentous circumstance in human 
history. When the substantially unanimous ratification 
of this Convention was completed, in the summer of 
1907, the nations ceased to be a mere unorganized com- 
munity, and became an organized voluntary and coop- 
erative society and union for judicial purposes — a ver- 
band, 1 as the German writers describe it, or a consocia- 
tion, as we might call it. 



* An address delivered May 29, 1917, at the National Con- 
ference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York and the American Society of International Law. 

1 See Der Staatenverband der Haager Konferenzen, by 
Professor Walther Schtlcking, of the University of Marburg, 
published in 1912. 
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The nations were not ready, at the time of the Hague 
Conferences, to consider the question of an improved 
arrangement for international legislation and adminis- 
tration. It was not even discussed in 1899 or in 1907. 
The ten years that have nearly elapsed since the second 
Hague Conference have, however, been years of wonder- 
ful development and progress. This universal war has 
clarified many things that before were unseen or seen 
only darkly. The question of making an improvement 
in international legislation and administration is now 
one of practical polities. It is clear that such an im- 
provement must occur through the amendment and re- 
vision of the Convention for Pacific Settlement so as to 
add-to it the proper institutions for international legis- 
lation and administration, consistent with the existing 
judicial, administrative, and conciliative institutions 
established by it and conforming to the general spirit 
of the Convention and the fundamental principles on 
which it is based. 

The first question is, ought an international admin- 
istrative body to be itself empowered to use physical 
force to control the nations; that is to say, ought a 
physical-force international government to be instituted 
by the nations to govern them for the common purposes ? 
If the nations delegate to a physical-force government 
the power to govern them, they must also delegate to it 
the power to tax for the common purposes and the power 
to raise, support, and wield an international army, navy, 
and police. The power to tax, as has been well said, 
is the power to destroy. 

The question whether a physical-force international 
government is politically practicable as tending to just 
government almost answers itself in the negative, since 
all the nations have persistently, unanimously, and re- 
cently refused even to consider, such a form of govern- 
ment. Yet, as such an international government is ad- 
vocated by many, it will be desirable to analyze the 
reasons why it is impracticable and to satisfy ourselves 
that these reasons are permanent and unchangeable. 

All plans for such an international government fall 
in one of three classes : They are plans for international 
government by one nation; or by a league of nations; 
or by a body of men delegated by the nations, with 
power to raise, support, and wield an international 
army, navy, and police. An international government 
consisting of one nation would he necessarily autocratic, 
since a nation is necessarily endowed with physical force 
and cannot be legally limited. The only limitations 
upon the powers of a nation which are possible are self- 
limitations imposed by the nation upon itself, which, 
from the standpoint of political science, are no limita- 
tions. Moreover, the only nation which could, as a mat- 
ter of practical politics, be the constituted international 
autocrat would be one which was already the de facto 
international autocrat by reason of its control of the 
seas, the international trade routes, and the regions in- 
habited by weak or backward peoples, and which was so 
favorably located as to be able successfully to weaken 
all its rivals by playing as sure winner in the diplomatic 
and military game of the balance of power. 

A league of nations is, like a nation, endowed with 
physical force and is incapable of constitutional limita- 
tions ; and if such a league were to institute itself as the 
international government, it would have to be, already, 
collectively, the de facto international autocrat. There 



being no possibility of constitutional limitation either 
as respects the internal or the external relations of the 
league, it would necessarily develop an invisible govern- 
ment of its own, which would be the autocrat of the 
league and of the world. This invisible government 
would necessarily be a body of men, or the one nation 
which at the moment happened to be the de facto and 
actual autocrat of the world. 

If the nations without disarming were to appoint a 
body of persons with governmental powers for the com- 
mon purposes, and endow this body with physical force, 
the result would be to increase the possibilities of war 
without establishing an efficient international govern- 
ment. If the nations were to disarm and delegate pow- 
ers of government for the common purposes to a body of 
persons, at the same time endowing this body with 
physical force, they would destroy themselves as nations 
and become states of a universal federal state. Such 
self-abnegation on the part of the nations, if conceiv- 
able as a matter of practical politics, would, however, be 
of no avail, since a federal state thus established would 
be found to be inefficient as a means of preserving inter- 
national order and peace. 

The federal state, if attempted to be applied where 
the requisites for its operation do not exist, establishes 
an autocracy of a majority necessarily ignorant of its 
own needs or the needs of the minority, which is the 
worst and most hopeless of all autocracies. The two 
requisites for the successful existence of a federal state 
have been proved to be, first, that it shall include a terri- 
tory every part of which is contiguous with every other 
part or is so situated and populated that it may be re- 
garded as appurtenant for political purposes ; second, 
that it shall contain a population which is highly civil- 
ized and homogeneous, and which is under an economic 
pressure to cooperate as an economic unit. Where these 
two conditions do not exist, the federated states and peo- 
ples are necessarily ignorant of the local conditions of 
each other and are swayed by their local interests, so 
that the majority vote of their representatives is neces- 
sarily determined by the play of the local interests 
against each other. Such a situation means either gov- 
ernment by an assembly which is autocratic through 
ignorance or an invisible government which is autocratic 
as being without constitutional limitations. On account 
of the realization of this danger of the federal-state plan 
of government, if extended beyond the regions in which 
the necessary conditions exist, the proposal for convert- 
ing the British Empire into a federal state, promoted by 
the Imperial Federation League from 1885 to 1895, was 
rejected by the people of Great Britain and by the people 
of the British dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 
For the same reason the people of the United States re- 
jected the proposal to incorporate the Philippines into 
an enlarged American federal state. Taking the world 
together, with its diverse nations and peoples, the condi- 
tions for uniting the nations and their peoples into a 
federal state are not only lacking at the present time, 
but undoubtedly for all time to come. 

If, therefore, the nations were to attempt to institute 
any kind of international government endowed with 
physical force, they would inevitably be instituting an 
international autocracy. It would be indispensable that 
in any constitution of the society of nations there should 
be an express constitutional prohibition denying physical 
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force to any part of the organization — legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial — and also a prohibition deny- 
ing the power of taxation in any form or under any 
guise whatever, since a body which can tax can endow 
itself with physical force. 

The object of these prohibitions would be, however, 
only to prevent the international body delegated by the 
nations from becoming autocratic, and it would doubt- 
less be needful that it should exercise certain interna- 
tional police powers in certain exceptional cases. There- 
fore it would be necessary to provide, by way of excep- 
tion, that these prohibitions should not prevent the na- 
tions from making grants to the international body, by 
special international agreements, of police or taxing 
power, or both, within international areas or interna- 
tionalized districts designated by these international 
agreements, where the local circumstances were such 
that it would be certain that resistance would be made 
to the international police only by individuals or by 
small unorganized bodies of individuals. 

But though thus substantially deprived of physical 
force, the international body which any constitution of 
the society of nations must necessarily institute of course 
must not be deprived of force, since all government in- 
volves the use of force. It could be, and undoubtedly 
ought to be, endowed with persuasive force. Persuasion 
is a force which is utilizable, and every day utilized, with 
increasing effectiveness, by all governments, but which, 
like all forces, has the possibility of use for good or for 
evil. An international body delegated by the nations 
could use persuasion to induce the nations either to co- 
operate in order and peace, or to compete with each 
other in disorder and war. By controlling the physical 
force of some of the nations it could terrorize and en- 
slave other nations or produce interminable war and 
anarchy. Such a power must be carefully safeguarded 
by constitutional limitation, so that it may be effective 
and yet not dangerous. 

The international body, in order to be effective, must 
exercise scientifically organized, informed, and applied 
persuasion. This implies conciliation by expert, in- 
formed, and aggressive action. It must not sit still and 
wait for the nations to ask it to act. It must investigate 
and inform itself, must formulate counsel on the facts 
discovered by investigation, and must do everything 
proper to induce the nations to accept and follow its 
counsel. A body endowed with the power of concilia- 
tion uses real force and superior force, for it uses psychi- 
cal force; and psychical force, being the creator, user, 
and destroyer of physical force, is necessarily superior 
and major force. 

The international conciliative body, in order to be ef- 
fective, must be pervasive. It must therefore have in 
each nation a permanent branch or delegation. Doubt- 
less the international body would appoint the members 
of each national delegation, subject to confirmation by 
the nation through its executive government or its legis- 
lature. Doubtless, also, the members of each national 
delegation would be removable by the international 
body. 

The international conciliative body, in order to be 
effective, must be armed by the nations with the weapon 
of publicity, so that it may create and wield, or correct, 
public sentiment in favor of its righteous counsel. The 
power to publish its counsel and support it by statement 



of facts and by argument might, and probably would, 
require that it should be granted a means of publication 
controlled by itself. 

The international body, in order not to be dangerous, 
must use its power of persuasion exclusively for concil- 
iation to induce cooperation. It must appeal to self- 
interest, seen in light of the interests of all concerned. 
There must be an entire absence of threats, secret 
pressure, or other form of terrorization. Partisan poli- 
tics must never be allowed to influence its personnel or 
work, or that of its delegation in any nation. Its inde- 
pendence and impartiality must be absolute and should 
be jealously prized and guarded by the people. 

It should be impossible in the future for any confer- 
ences to be held when secret treaties exist affecting the 
objects discussed, unknown not only to the nationals of 
the countries involved, but to the very parliaments them- 
seelves, as has been the case in the past. The funda- 
mental work of the international body must be, through 
its delegation in each nation, to instruct the people — the 
masses of the people — concerning the international 
status, the situation of their own nation, the attitude of 
their own national administration towards international 
affairs and the reasons for and against it, as clearly and 
definitely as is compatible with the public interest; so 
that public opinion, instead of being swayed by igno- 
rance, by prejudice, or by local self-interest, will be 
sound and enlightened and a source of strength in any 
crisis. 

Conciliation necessarily involves the acceptance and 
promulgation of democracy, republicanism, and coopera- 
tion; that is, in a word, the two Great Commandments 
of the New Testament. It implies government by con- 
sent, since conciliation by the government and consent 
by the governed are correlative. The philosophy which 
it must inevitably act upon and inculcate, if it acts 
logically, is the philosophy of cooperation — that each 
man and each nation can gain more by voluntarily co- 
operating with all others in utilizing the forces of nature 
for human development and by participating equitably 
in the common product, than is possible by isolated or 
competitive action. 

The principle of conciliative direction of the interna- 
tional acts and relations of nations by international 
agencies is the fundamental principle on which the Con- 
vention for Pacific Settlement is based. The first part of 
that Convention is devoted to "good offices and media- 
tion"; the second to "arbitration." "Good offices and 
mediation" are merely diplomatic terms to express two 
processes of the whole process of international concilia- 
tion. Though the Convention, as has been said, creates 
no general international agency of international concil- 
iation, nevertheless, by its legitimation and approval 
of good offices and mediation by one nation as respects 
disputes between other nations, and by its recommenda- 
tion to disputant nations to institute commissions of in- 
quiry for the settlement of the dispute as international 
conciliative agencies, it recognizes international concil- 
iation as a proper and feasible means of directing inter- 
national action. The establishment of means for 
international legislation and administration by concilia- 
tion, therefore, would not require that the nations 
should accept a new principle. It would only be the 
carrying out to its logical conclusion a principle which 
they have already accepted. The problem of bringing 
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about efficient international legislation and administra- 
tion is that of formulating a schenie of international 
legislation and administration based on the accepted 
principle of international conciliation, which shall be 
acceptable to the nations as being for their general and 
particular self-interest, and of fitting this scheme into 
the present scheme of international adjudication and 
national conciliation established by the Convention for 
Pacific Settlement, so as to expand that Convention into 
a complete written constitution of the society of nations. 

The proper organs of an international political body 
for effecting international legislation and administration 
by conciliation would, it seems, not be a legislature and 
an executive exactly in the sense in which we use these 
terms, but would resemble what in our large civic asso- 
ciations and our business trusts (and, indeed, in nearly 
all associations of a purely voluntary and cooperative 
character) we call an executive committee and a general 
committee. The body corresponding to an executive 
committee might be called the ordinary international 
directorate, and the one corresponding to a general com- 
mittee the superintending international directorate. 
The ordinary directorate would, through its members, 
aided by such subordinate committees and expert assist- 
ants as might be found necessary, and by the local dele- 
gations in each nation, do the continuous administra- 
tive work of conciliation — making investigation of facts, 
formulating its counsel on the facts as ascertained, and 
doing everything proper, short of using physical force, 
to induce the adoption of the counsel by the national 
governments concerned. The superintending direct- 
orate, meeting occasionally or periodically, would, as 
chief administrative, superintend the administrative ac- 
tion of the ordinary directorate by formulating different 
counsel in particular cases, and would also act legisla- 
tively by laying down general rules applicable to general 
classes of international activities. These general rules 
would be primarily for the guidance of the ordinary 
directorate in its conciliative work. Incidentally they 
would be for the guidance of the nations and their 
peoples in the classes of international activities to which 
the rules would relate. 

The ordinary directorate would doubtless be more 
effective if it were to be an appointive body. The mem- 
bers might be appointed by a body corresponding to the 
Permanent Administrative Council established by the 
Hague Conferences, or by the superintending directorate. 
The superintending directorate would doubtless be most 
efficient if it were to be a representative body. The sys- 
tem adopted in the United States of having a Senate 
and House of Eepresentatives, the one representing the 
nations as equals and the other representing districts 
of equal population, would seem to be applicable. 

The composition of the membership of the directorates 
would be a matter of prime importance. There would 
doubtless need to be stringent rules determining the eli- 
gibility of persons to membership in either directorate, 
particularly in the ordinary directorate. The use of 
conciliation as a governing force, so as efficiently to 
direct the action of masses of men, by their own con- 
sent, into activities which are to their self-interest and 
also are to the interest of all, is expert work of the high- 
est character. No one should be eligible to such an 
official station who is not naturally endowed with great 
intellect and conscientiousness and who has not added 



as much as possible to his natural powers by education, 
by study and research, by travel enlightened by knowl- 
edge of languages, and by actual experience in govern- 
ment. 

Under an international conciliative directorate, inter- 
national legislation would be effected, as at present, by 
the conventional enactments of conferences of all na- 
tions ratified by the separate nations, or by the fixation 
of international custom through coinciding treaty and 
diplomatic action of many nations; but, in addition, it 
would be effected by the general rules laid down by the 
superintending directorate for the guidance of the ordi- 
nary directorate, by the ordinary directorate in follow- 
ing its own precedents of counsel, and by uniform 
national legislation and treaty action respecting inter- 
national matters, this uniformity being brought about 
by the conciliative action of the international directorate. 
Each nation would be regarded as having not only ex- 
clusive powers of government within its own borders and 
over its own purely internal activities, and over all its 
citizens and corporations as respects their international 
activities, but also concurrent full powers of government 
with all other nations over the high seas, and concur- 
rent limited powers of government over the international 
trade routes, natural and artificial, and over all regions 
held as dependencies by any one nation. The interna- 
tional directorate and the national legislatures and 
treaty-making organs, acting uniformly in international 
affairs, would all together constitute the international 
legislature. International conferences for framing rules 
of international law, subject to ratification by the na- 
tions, might also be held, if deemed advisable. 

The international administration would be conducted 
by the two directorates and the executives of the differ- 
ent nations, the latter enforcing, each upon its own 
nationals and corporations, in a uniform manner rec- 
ommended by the international directorate, the inter- 
national legislation enacted in manner above described. 
The international administrative body would thus be 
composed of the international directorate and the par- 
ticular national executive engaged in enforcing a par- 
ticular act of international legislation. 

The present Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, and the Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice 
already agreed to in principle by the second Hague 
Conference, would remain as the supreme judicial organs 
of the society of nations ; their decisions being advisory 
and being reported by the respective courts to the 
ordinary international directorate, so that it might 
secure their enforcement through conciliation of the na- 
tions concerned. Doubtless in the long run international 
district courts would be established in correspondence 
with the Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, each dis- 
trict comprising one large nation or a group of smaller 
nations. These district courts might have final jurisdic- 
tion in non-constitutional cases in which the rights in- 
volved were really those of individual nationals of differ- 
ent nations, subject to certiorari from the Permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice. The Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice might have appellate jurisdiction over 
the district courts in constitutional eases between indi- 
vidual nationals of different nations and exclusive juris- 
diction in suits between nations involving strictly na- 
tional rights as distinct from the rights of individual 
nationals. The nations would, of course, remain at lib- 
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erty to settle their disputes by arbitration conducted by 
arbiters of their own choice, if they saw fit. 

The primary power which would need to be delegated 
to the international directorate would be the power to 
bring about, through conciliation applied to national 
governments so as to induce uniform national legisla- . 
tion and treaty action, the internationalization and free- 
dom of the high seas and of the international trade 
routes, including international railroads, canals, straits, 
sounds, and rivers. This would involve a conciliative 
direction of international trade, finance, intercourse, 
and migration. Power might also be delegated to the 
international directorate to bring about, by the same 
conciliative action, a more or less complete internation- 
ization of backward countries held as dependencies of 
separate nations, such internationalization to be effected 
by each nation holding dependencies adopting a more 
or less open-door policy, determined in each case by the 
local circumstances of the particular dependency, as 
respects concessions for internal improvements and 
for carrying on manufacturing, mining, trade, trans- 
portation, banking, etc., in these countries ; the ultimate 
goal being the equalization of economic opportunity 
among all the nations. 

The exceptional cases in which the police and taxing 
power, or the police power alone, might properly be 
granted to the international directorate would, it seems, 
be of three kinds : First, if a district were provided as the 
seat of international direction, the international direct- 
orate would necessarily have the power of local police 
and local taxation within the district; second, if the high 
seas, as an international area by reason of being the com- 
mon property of all nations, were to be freed from na- 
tional naval vessels, as the result of destructive inven- 
tions and the successful working of the international 
directorate, the international directorate might be 
granted authority to patrol the sea routes for police pur- 
poses; and, third, if zones or districts bordering on 
straits, canals, or rivers were internationalized by special 
international agreement, the international directorate 
might be granted authority to maintain a police patrol 
within the internationalized zone or district. 

The whole directorate, composed of the ordinary di- 
rectorate and the superintending directorate, together 
with the international courts — which might be called 
the general international directorate — would be finan- 
cially supported in the same manner as is the present 
international body located at The Hague. The Con- 
vention for Pacific Settlement provides that the ex- 
penses of the present Hague organization "shall be borne 
by the signatory powers in the proportion fixed for the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union." 
The Convention establishing the Universal Postal Union 
actually fixes the proportions to be paid. Doubtless no 
better system could be devised at the present time. 

The safeguards around the international directorate 
would be, primarily, the substantial denial of power to 
use physical force, which would carry with it a denial 
of general taxing power; secondarily, the requirement 
that in its action it should deal exclusively with the 
national governments; that it should use conciliation 
and persuasion exclusively; that it should be composed 
of experts and superintending experts; that it should 
have a specific sphere of powers relating to the seas as 
the common property of all nations, to the international 



trade routes as subject to the common use of all nations, 
and to the colonies and dependencies as subject to a 
qualified common use by all nations; and, thirdly, the 
provision that it should never be reduced to the neces- 
sity of begging money from the nations or asking pro- 
tection from any nation, but should be assured, in ad- 
vance and permanently, by an agreement of all nations, 
an adequate and dignified support, and perhaps also an 
appropriate seat of international direction exclusively 
governed by itself. 

It is incumbent on the United States to see to it, so 
far as may be in its power, that no international direct- 
orate is ever established except under a written constitu- 
tion delegating carefully limited powers and ratified by 
all, or at least two-thirds, of the nations, and that the 
written constitution shall be plainly such on its face — 
not merely in substance, but also in form. It is incum- 
bent also upon the United States to see to it that this 
constitution shall contain a plain and distinct recogni- 
tion of the universal and fundamental principles which 
lie at the basis of all orderly and peaceful society. The 
insistence of Americans on written constitutions is not 
a mere American idiosyncrasy. Written constitutions 
are a vital and essential part of the American system, 
regarded as a universal system. By the Declaration of 
Independence* the American people committed them- 
selves to maintenance of the proposition, as a universal 
and self-evident truth, that all men are equally the 
creatures of a common Creator, and that there are there- 
fore certain rights of every human being, of which he 
cannot by his own action deprive himself, which arise 
from the nature of man as a spiritual being and from 
the equal endowment of each man by his Creator with 
the attributes of life, the will to live, and the desire for 
happiness, which are common to all ; so that these funda- 
mental and universal rights exist antecedent to and 
independent of any government, however great and 
powerful. This fundamental and necessary limitation 
upon the power of all governments requires recognition 
by all governments through a written constitution ; and 
since all the subordinate rights of individuals established 
by governments must be derived from and be consistent 
with these fundamental rights, written constitutions are 
also necessary in order to enable the people governed so 
to frame their government, and so to limit and safe- 
guard it, by general declarations, by specifications of 
powers, and by prohibitions, that it will certainly respect 
and secure the fundamental principles which underlie 
all human society and the fundamental rights of indi- 
viduals and nations based on these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore it would be necessary that the written con- 
stitution of the society of nations establishing the inter- 
national directorate should contain a declaration of the 
universal and fundamental principles of all human ac- 
tion and relationship, such as is contained in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence :* a declaration of the fun- 
damental rights and duties of nations, such as that 
which has been adopted by the American Peace Society 
and the American Institute of International Law; a 
declaration of the objects of the constitution, modeled 
upon the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States^ and also, if possible — after the provisions insti- 
tuting the different parts of the international directorate, 
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defining their composition and the relations of one to the 
other, and determining the sphere of jurisdiction of the 
whole directorate and each of its parts by a specification 
of powers — a bill of right democratizing and repub- 
licanizing the relations between the government of each 
nation and the people of the nation by establishing pro- 
hibitions, absolute or conditional, upon certain forms of 
governmental action found by experience to be uni- 
versally injurious or destructive to liberty. 

The institution of such an international directorate as 
has been above proposed would not disturb any of the 
existing agencies or processes by which international 
activities and relations are now directed. The nations 
would retain their ministries of foreign affairs, their 
ministries in charge of dependencies, their diplomatic 
and consular officers, and their courts functioning in in- 
ternational cases. The judicial tribunals and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements ancillary to them, established 
by the Hague Conferences, would be unchanged. Upon 
the present international mechanism the international 
directorate would be superposed, as a means of bringing 
all the existing agencies and processes into cooperation 
and harmony. 

The international directorate proposed would be but 
an application on a universal scale of the system which 
nearly all nations having dependencies have found nec- 
essary in the management of their colonial empires. 
The Privy Council and the Council for India in Great 
Britain, and the Colonial Councils of the European na- 
tions, which under the ministries for the colonies and 
dependencies manage the colonial empires of these re- 
spective nations, are in principle interstate directorates, 
holding together widely separated countries, diverse in 
race, climate, and civilization, by , methods which are 
essentially conciliative. Though these interstate direct- 
orates are backed by the physical force of the nation, 
physical force has been found to be inapplicable in hold- 
ing dependencies to nations except when used sparingly 
and scientifically in aid of conciliation, and in many 
cases to be wholly inapplicable. The superintending 
directorate in colonial empires is in process of evolution, 
and in one or more of them will doubtless soon be a fact. 
The problem of holding together the widely separated 
nations of the world, diverse in race, climate, and civili- 
zation, is clearly analogous to the problem of managing 
colonial empires. The only difference is that the inter- 
national directorate must be a delegated body, instituted 
by all the nations, which shall be of and for them all, 
and shall carry the principles of democracy and repub- 
licanism into international relations.* 

The plan proposed would, of course, not be a panacea 
for all international ills. Each nation would continue 
to be free and independent. It would reject or accept 
the counsel of the international directorate according as 
it thought its self-interest demanded. Secret treaties 
and other forms of intrigue and excessive national arma- 
ments to support the intrigues, would doubtless continue 
to go on. Domination of the seas, the international 
trade routes, and the backward countries by individual 

*Cf. The Administration of Dependencies, by the author 
of this article, pp. 527-530, 578-604, as respects the manage- 
ment of colonial empires by directive councils and superin- 
tending directive bodies, and the applicability of the direct- 
orate form of government in political aggregations where 
the federal-state form is inapplicable. 



nations or by a league or leagues of nations, would, no 
doubt, continue to be attempted. Invisible international 
government, in democracies and monarchies, would un- 
doubtedly continue to be the dream of political, finan- 
cial, and trading syndicates, and to have a more or less 
stable de facto existence. Attempts would probably be 
made to pervert the international directorate to selfish 
national ends. Therefore war would continue to be pos- 
sible. But a means would have been provided for the 
gradual abolition of all these abnormal processes and 
agencies and for the limitation, by the free act of the 
separate nations, of the excessive national armaments 
which make these abnormal processes and agencies possi- 
ble. Excessive national armaments will be limited by 
the voluntary act of each nation when it ceases to be for 
the self-interest of each nation to maintain an excessive 
armament. When an international organization, by its 
successful operation, has made some part of a nation's 
armament unnecessary, and therefore excessive, the na- 
tion will, as a matter of common sense and economic 
necessity, scrap the part which is excessive and release 
the capital and labor for productive employment. Lim- 
itation of national armament in any other manner is, it 
would seem, impossible. In this manner it may be 
possible. 

That some such international conciliative directorate 
as has been suggested, exercising legislative and admin- 
istrative as well as judicial direction of the nations as 
respects international matters, must sooner or later be 
established, would seem to be beyond doubt. Destructive 
inventions have made the strong nations and the weak 
nations almost equally strong and equally defenseless. 
Constructive inventions have enabled all men and na- 
tions to share equally in the common necessities of life 
and in the common knowledge. All the races of men 
are rapidly becoming equal in physique and intelligence 
and equally cognizant of their fundamental rights. 

The proper time to begin the institution of the new 
system would seem to be the present moment. The ques- 
tions of national existence and boundaries, which are 
now the obstacles to peace, are almost entirely questions 
incidental to the rival ambitions of great powers. As 
things now are, small nations occupying strategic posi- 
tions on international trade routes cannot be allowed in- 
dependent existence within boundaries determined by 
the principles of nationality and equality of national 
right and opportunity. These small nations must, under 
the present system, be given such boundaries and allowed 
such privileges as are consistent with the political and 
economic policies of the nation or group of nations 
which for the moment holds the balance of power and 
dominates the particular international trade routes on 
which these small nations are situated. So long as there 
is no international direction to modify and gradually to 
supplant the present system of the balance of power, that 
system will remain, involving all the great powers in the 
struggle for world power, and leaving the small and 
strategically important nations in a condition of per- 
petual uncertainty as respects their boundaries, their 
privileges, and even their national existence. A conclu- 
sion of the war which should determine, according to 
the exigencies of the balance of power, the relations of 
the great powers to each other and the privileges and 
boundaries of smaller nations, would greatly complicate 
the future. Such a peace, as laying the foundation for 
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a greater war in the future, might prove a worse calam- 
ity than the war itself. The most certain assurance 
against a peace of this kind would seem to he a unani- 
mous agreement between the great powers, entered into 
during the war, accepting the principle of an interna- 
tional conciliative direction after the war. 

Once such an agreement were signed, it would be pos- 
sible for the great powers, in the treaty of peace, with 
safety to each and all and without loss of dignity to any, 
to adjust properly the relations of each to the other and 
to determine scientifically and fairly the questions eW- 
cerning the existence, rights and boundaries of the 
smaller nations and the claims of the nationalities which 
are aspiring to nationhood. A treaty of peace so made 
would form a sound basis for the future orderly and 
peaceful cooperative development of all nations, and 
would greatly simplify the work of the international 
directorate which would be formally instituted after 
the war through a constitutional convention of all na- 
tions. 



A WORTHY MEMORIAL 

By JAMES J. HALL 

Dr. Benjamin F. Truebm>od gave his life for The 
American Peace Society. He was its untiring Sec- 
retary for twenty-five years, and in this capacity traveled 
to distant lands, labored abundantly, cheered and en- 
couraged peace workers everywhere, and by tongue and 
pen sought to build up a society destined to bring peace 
and good-will to all mankind. His name should be 
perpetuated through all the coming years. 

It is now proposed to erect a monument to the memory 
of this great and good man. The question is, What kind 
of a monument will be the most worthy of the man and 
his work? 

I submit that there can be no better monument than 
to endow the American Peace Society so well as to place 
it beyond the accidents of time and enable it to com- 
plete' the work which brought it into existence, and for 
the success of which Dr. Trueblood lived and labored. 
Could he speak to us, I believe this would be his request. 

For no greater good can money be used than to pro- 
mote universal peace. The world is sorely needing it, 
the world is longing for it. But it cannot be brought 
about merely by good wishes and sincere desires. It 
calls for much money, and persistent and wisely di- 
rected effort. 

The American Peace Society is well adapted to pro- 
mote this great end : this is its object, for this purpose 
it was born, it has never changed its purpose, nor in the 
stress and strain of war does it fail to keep this end in 
view. 

The American Peace Society has the machinery neces- 
sary to accomplish this end. It comes in. direct touch 
with the people, it seeks to create and sustain an enlight- 
ened public opinion for world peace, it works harmo- 
niously with every other agency that has this end in view. 

The American Peace Society, like every great and 
worthy cause, needs money. With money it can main- 
tain effectively its departments, divisions, and sections 
throughout this entire land, and with its carefully pre- 
pared literature, able speakers, skillful organizers, touch 
every part of our civic and national life until all shall 



demand universal peace under law and justice ; and 
when this is the demand of our own land the day will 
hasten when it shall be the demand of all lands and 
people. 

Here then, by an endowment for the American Peace 
Society, is the opportunity to establish a Trueblood 
Memorial worthy of the man and his work. The 
American Peace Society should have an endowment of 
at least $750,000, and could not $250,000 of this rep- 
resent Dr. Trueblood's Memorial? 

Will not some one blessed with means start it with a 
$10,000, or a $5,000 gift? Can it not be provided for 
in some will, legacy, or bequest? 

The time is now, the need urgent, the opportunity at 
our door. Let some friend lead the way and the Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood Endowment begin. Write about 
it to Arthur D. Call, Secretary, American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 



A PERSONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
QUAKER VIEW 

By EDWARD THOMAS 
Chairman, New York Yearly Meeting Peace Committee 

The attitude of the Society of Friends towards war 
grows out of their other doctrines, all of which may 
be summed up in the message of George Fox, "There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, can speak to thy condition." 
The Friends are a product of the Thirty Years' War 
and of the Cromwellian Bevolution, and the records in- 
dicate that Cromwell's soldier? who became Friends were 
discharged from the army because they refused to carry 
out cruel orders, or because their listening to the mes- 
sage of Jesus and teaching it to others demoralized the 
discipline of the army. 

George Fox was offered a commission in Cromwell's 
army. He declined, replying that he sought to live "in 
the virtue of that life and power that takes away the 
occasion of all wars." 

William Penn said, "God hath placed a principle in 
every man, to inform him of his duty ; . . . Those 
that live up to this principle are the people of God." 
The Friends believe that this principle is "a light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." This 
"light" is manifested in the humanitarian instinct of 
man, the instinct which in this war as in all wars, per- 
sistently triumphs over the fighting instinct to such an 
extent that troops have to be continually shifted during 
long lulls in the fighting; for unless their commanders 
are eternally vigilant the soldiers constantly establish 
local neutral zones, and local truces with their oppo- 
nents. 

War supresses this "light." The soldier and the 
citizen in America must not indulge in more than 
"academic discussions of peace." Acquiesence in the 
action of the nation, whether right or wrong, is re- 
garded as the only patriotism. But Friends feel that 
devotion to the highest interests of our country and 
loyalty to truth, alike require that "we obey God rather 
than men." 

The Friends first formally enunciated their peace 
principle in 1660, when they wrote to Charles II, "The 
spirit of Christ, which leads us into all truth, will never 



